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advantages of superior knowledge and skill exerte$ against half-
civilised races, ignorant of the use of fire-arms, and untrained in
military discipline. Vasco de Gama was the first to brave the
stormy passage round that Cape which had baffled so many
previous attempts, and which had then been called the Cape
of Storms: and in 1498, with a handful of equally daring
companions, he set foot on Calicut. To the natives on the
beach,* that small ship which first anchored in sight within a
few miles of the town, was an object of marvel; as was
the ship of Columbus to the Red Indians of America. The praise
of Vasco de Garna was sung by Camoens. The valour of his
captains called forth the admiration of a court which had heard
without enthusiasm of the services of great commanders who
had studied to eclipse the daring of Columbus.

Of this town, where the Zamorin, the successor of the
Tamuri Rajahs, once lived in legal splendour, but few traces of
its old magnificence is still left. The once capacious haven has
been drifted in by sand. Its great Brahminical monastery is
in ruins: and to the traveller viewing it from the point from
which it had first been seen by the followers of Vasco, nothing
is discernible beyond a few lines of huts shaded by cocoanut
or palmyra trees.-f* Twelve years later the forces of Albu-
querque plundered the town and burnt the palace of its kings.

By a series of bold exploits the Portuguese had extended the
settlement from the Coast of Malabar to the Persian Gulf;
and a century had not elapsed, when they had achieved fresh
conquests, had explored the Indian Ocean as far as Japan,
and adventurers had astonished Europe with the story of gigan-
tic fortunes rapidly amassed. It was not long after, that the
example thus set by Portugal was followed by the other
European states ; and a century and a half had scarcely elapsed
when English, Danish, and French factories rose alongside of
the factories built by the Portuguese.

That India should have been left unvisited by the English,
would indeed have been strange. The wealth of India had
always attracted the cupidity of the monarchs of the west,
The commerce of the east had, for ages past, enriched the
states which had traded with her. Syria, Egypt, Venice,
Persia, Greece, had owed their wealth and growing opulence to

* Edye on the Seaports of Malabar,
f Forbes's Oriental Memoirs, 1., p. 204.